EVELYN'S WORKS
erudition. He ends up with an excellent sentence
which unfortunately in this particular case did not
turn out to be true. "I can/3 he says, "write sharply,
and make the world feel the nib of my pen an
hundred years to come."
The second letter is written in April "I make, as
yet, no great noise with my Dutch task, but I have
near an hundred sheets of paper which I hope will
not reproach my sedulity."
The correspondence with Clifford continues. He
sketches more elaborately the design of his work,
which certainly promised to be tremendous. "I
confess it were yet capable of politure and would
show much brighter in another dress among the
curious to whom singly it might haply prove no
unacceptable entertainment: I could also add
considerably to it but some perhaps may think it
already too large for a vestibule, though that will best
appear when the superstructure is finished, which, if
my calculation abuse me not will amount to at least
800 or 1,000 pages in folio, notwithstanding all the
care I can apply to avoid impertinences ..." (in a
letter to Clifford, August 31 st, 1671). He encloses the
Introduction, which, he explains, seems "less severe
than becomes the fore-lorn* of so rude a subject which
follows it." After the despatch of the Introduction he
is still hard at work, and writes to Clarendon's son,
Lord Cornbury, for certain papers.
In January, 1673-4, ^e King tells him to write
something "against the Hollanders about the duty of
*From the Dutch verloren hoop, i.e., skirmishing party.
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